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THOMAS ARNOLD AS AN EDUCATIONAL REFORMER.* 


“ almost every age of the world’s history has been marked by great 
men. Some have distinguished themselves as philosophers, some 
as poets, some as warriors and some as statesmen; Christianity has 
had its champions and its martyrs; men have founded and ruled 
great nations; the standard of liberty has again and again been 
dyed with the blood of brave patriots; every department of science, 
literature and art can boast of its illustrious heroes. The firma- 
ment of fame gteams bright with a host of stars—men who have 
bequeathed to a needy world a rich legacy of good deeds. In that 
grand galaxy is a star with a peculiar luster—a luster which distin- 
guished it from all its fellows; a star whose refulgent rays evoke 
the admiration of every one who delights in contemplating gener- 
ous virtue, manly courage and noble excellence. 


At West Cowes, on the Isle of Wight, June 17th, 1795, was born 
to Wm. and Mary Arnold ason. It is that son, Thomas Arnold, of 
whom I speak to-day. His early education was intrusted to his 
aunt, who took great pride in her charge and instructed him with 
great care. He early evinced a love for history, and his favorite 
sports during childhood were in sailing rival fleets in his father’s 
garden, and acting the battles of the Homeric heroes. Appointing 

*The graduating essay of W. Stuart Black, of the State Normal School, who 


was drowned in the Missouri Riyer, May 26th. Read on Commencement day by 
Hugh Dobbs. 
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this companion as Ulysses and that as Aineas, this as Hector and 
that as Agamemnon, and arming them with such rude implements 
as he could devise for spears and shields, he would either himself 
recite, or teach his companions to recite the speeches of the differ- 
ent heroes from Pope’s translation of the Iliad. 

At a very early age he became a fair historian, and was well versed 
in the writings of Plato, Aristotle, and other ancient philosophers. 
At the age of 22 he graduated with honor at Oxford University. 
He then commenced writing a history of Rome, which, though not 
completed, is one of the most reliable works of its kind in the Eng- 
lish language. He also prepared a new edition of Thucydides, whom 
of all ancient writers he most admired. In the solution of the great 
problem of church and state, at that time uppermost in the Euro- 
pean mind, he took an active part. During his life he devoted much 
time to the study of theology. His sermons have been for the most 
part preserved. They are noted for their simplicity of style, eleva- 
tion of thought, and depth of religious tone. 

But it was not Arnold’s History of Rome, nor his New Edition of 
Thucydides, nor his Writings on Theology that made him illustri- 
ous. Dr. Arnold’s career at Rugby is what has won for him the 
universal esteem of all friends of education. A careful survey of 
his labors convinces me that this man accomplished a marvelous 
work for education in England, and through England, for the world. 


Passing by for to-day Arnold the historian, and Arnold the theo- 
logian, I speak of Arnold the ¢eacher. I shall endeavor to set forth 
briefly those traits of character, and discover those secret springs of 
action which made him so eminently successful in a position where 
80 many men would have failed. 

In the first part of the nineteenth century there was in England 
a strong feeling of dissatisfaction toward her educational institn- 
tions. The absence of any attempt to give a more directly Chris- 
tian character to what constituted the education of the English 
gentry was becoming more and more a scandal in the eyes of relig- 
ious men. Wilberforce, Bowdler, and others, had lifted their voices, 
proclaiming English schools a disgrace to the country. The gen- 
eral feeling was that a crisis was fast approaching; that a complete 
reformation or utter destruction of the whole system was, sooner or 
later, inevitable. The evil was apparent, but where is the man who 
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will dare attempt, and persevere in any efforts for reform? Alas! 
England, will no one come to thy rescue? 

In 1827 the head-mastership of Rugby school became vacant. At 
the request of his friends, Arnold became a candidate. He had no 
acquaintance whatever with the trustees, and his testimonials were 
few, but among them a letter from Dr. Hawkins, in which it was 
predicted that if Arnold were elected head master at Rugby, he 
would “change the face of education all through the public schools 
of England.” Prompted chiefly by this strange prophecy, they 
elected him to the vacant chair. 

‘Rugby was a very fair specimen of English schools of that day. 
Its chief characteristic was its demoralizing influence. Drunken- 
ness, carousing, gambling, and profanity, were its most prominent 
features. It seemed as though Satan had resigned his throne in 
Pandemonium and established himself as head master at Rugby, 
where he ruled with undisputed sway. The office, therefore, to 
which Arnold was called was no enviable one,—to dethrone this 
usurper and bring order out of such confusion. As one contem- 
plates these strong bulwarks of vice, he may well exclaim, “Can there 
any good come out of "—Rugby? 

Arnold maintained that the great end of education should be the 
development of Christian manhood. A school was to him a minia- 
ture world; a garden for the implanting of those motives, and the 
development of those principles which should rule society. As the 
great ideal of a nation involves the recognition and embodiment 
into its being of those Christian principles, so, thought Arnold, the 
ideal school must be a Christian school. Said he on one occasion, 
“It is not necessary that this should be a school of three hundred, 
or of one hundred, or of fifty boys; but it 7s necessary that it should 
be a school of Christian gentlemen.” Life without virtue is incom- 
plete. It is like the untuned piano which gives forth only disso- 
nant sounds when we should expect sweet harmony. Knowledge 
without virtue is only a weapon which enables the possessor to per- 
petrate untold evil on society and on himself. Aaron Burr, a brill- 
iant scholar and an accomplished lawyer, used his great abilities for 
the overthrow of the most cherished institutions of his country, and 
died despised and abhorred as a traitor and a villain. Byron, with 
all his talent, was a shameless rake, and with the power of his gen- 
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ius, which in itself every one must admire, he inflicted a wound 
upon society which ages of pious teaching and example will not 
heal. That education may possess the value of inestimable treas- 
ures, it must become the handmaid of morality. The head master 
of Rugby must have been imbued with that beautiful sentiment 
the great English poet put in the mouth of oné of his characters: 
“From lowest place, when virtuous things proceed, 
The place is dignified by the doer’s deed.” 

The first secret of Arnold’s success must be attributed to his 
entire independence in the management of the school. In assum- 
ing the position, the conditions were that in the actual working of 
the school he must be completely independent; that if dissatisfac- 
tion existed, the remedy must be, not interference, but removal; that 
any attempt to overrule him in the administration of the school he 
felt himself “ bound to resist as a duty, not only to himself, but to the 
master of every foundation school in England.” Without freedom 
from interference he must certainly have failed. No sooner had he 
fairly commenced his work than he met the common lot of reformers. 
The public long viewed his principles of education as some Utopian 
dream. His name was abused, and slander 

“Whose edge is sharper than the sword ; whose tongue 
Outvenoms all the worms of Nile ; whose breath 


Rides on the posting winds, and doth belie 
All corners of the world,” 


met his ear from every quarter. But regardless of this general out- 
cry, he labored on with an earnest zeal and an unwavering determi- 
nation, till the scale of public opinion turned in his favor, and he 
had gained the general acquiescence of the people. 

Many a teacher has failed because of interference. If there was 
more of this spirit of independence, and school officers and the pub- 
lic could understand that they must judge a teacher’s work, not so 
much by its plan as by its results, our American schools would be 
better to-day. 

Perhaps the greatest problem the teacher is required to solve is: 
How shall I govern my school? And it is a question which may well 
engage attention. A teacher who cannot govern had best retire 
from the profession and conclude he has mistaken his calling. For 
the last century this question has been a subject of constant discus- 
sion, and much has been written and said that is valuable. I be- 
lieve that after a careful perusal ef Dr. Arnold’s life at Rugby one 
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will find his views greatly clarified upon this important problem. 

It would be difficult to state precisely how Arnold did govern his 
school. I believe there is much truth in that maxim: “Some men 
are born to rule.” Nature does not lavish her gifts alike on all, and 
comparatively few are endowed with this ability to bring order out 
of confusion. The head master of Rugby desired that the school, as 
far as practicable, should be self-governed. What! Rugby school 
be self-governed! That den of vice, that seat of corruption! We 
will visit those halls occasionally, and see what changes are wrought. 

Self-government does not imply zo government — absence of 
restraint. It has restraints, and most powerful ones. There 1s a 
ruling power, although hidden, and the teacher who would make 
this system a success, must know what are and where are these ruling 
principles, and how to direct and employ them. 

Arnold’s first aim was to create what he believed the most power- 
ful restraint,—a good public sentiment. To achieve this result, he 
acquainted his older pupils with his plans, and frankly solicited 
their assistance. Nor was he disappointed. Moved by this appeal, 
many of the most vicious, the very bullies of the school, rallied to 
his standard and proudly gave him their support. Oh, if teachers 
only realized how much influence the elder pupils exercise in a 
school, and knew that secret avenue by which they could approach 
and appeal to their better nature (for I believe that when God 
breathed into man the sacred spark of life, that breath was the soul 
of the Great Creator himself, and however clouded by sin this heay- 
enly element may be, it still exists while life endures)—I say, if 
teachers could only appeal to this element of human nature, how 
much trouble, anxiety, and vexation might be avoided. There is 
is great efficacy in that phrase, “our school.” Teacher, 

** Press bravely onward! not in vain 
Your generous trust in human kind.” 


The head-master frequently conversed with his Sixth Form pupils, 
impressing them in his earnest, honest, loving way, with their re- 
sponsibility, and the necessity for a manifestation on their part of 
religious and moral principle, gentlemanly conduct, and intellect- 
ual ability. Nothing, accordingly, so much grieved him as mis- 
conduct in the Sixth Form. Said he on one occasion: “When I 
have the confidence of the Sixth there is no post in England I would 
exchange for this.” 
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But while he looked to the Sixth Form as the great correction 
power, cases arose which required his individual interposition. Ar- 
nold foresaw these and had determined his remedy, and this was 
perhaps the greatest cause for demanding perfect freedom from in- 
terference. It was at that time the general feeling in England (and 
I fear it is too prevalent in America to-day) that so long as a boy 
keeps himself from offenses sufficiently enormous to justify expul- 
sion, he has a right to remain at school. As a result the schools 
were largely composed of vicious boys, and scrupulous parents were 
naturally reluctant to expose their sons to the influence of such 
associates. But, says Arnold, “Till a’ man learns that the first, 
second, and third duty of a teacher is to get rid of unpromising sub- 
jects, a great public school will never be what it might or should be.” 
Accordingly, boys who were incapable of deriving good from his 
system, and whose influence was pernicious, he dismissed from the 
school. He made a broad distinction between such removal and 
expulsion. The latter punishment, to which he very seldom resorted, 
was inflicted publicly and intended as a lasting disgrace. But he 
tvok pains to show that dismissal, which he always made privately 
und at such times as to occasion least attention, was not penal, but 
was for the protection of the school. 

To administer such a system required more than ‘mere scholar- 
ship and zeal. His success was due to his force of character, his 
determination to carry out his principles amid all obstacles, hie 
keen perceptions, which enabled him to discover the distinctive 
features of each case, and the consciousness he felt and made others 
{vel of the uprightness and purity of his intentions. Many parente 
were displeased at their sons’ removal, but others were thereby in- 
duced to send who otherwise would not have patronized the school. 

Another secret of Arnold’s success as a disciplinarian was his 
respect for his pupils. He treated every pupil as a gentleman. He 
made them respect themselves by the very respect he showed them. 
He appealed to judgment and conscience, 

** Heaven’s silent oracle, the assessor 
Of right and wrong in every human heart.” 
He trusted them. When a pupil was summoned before him w 
answer for an offense, any attempt at further proof of an assertion 
ence made was checked. “If you say so, that is enough,” said he, 
“ef course I believe your ward.” Ags a result, the general feeling 
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grew up in the school,—“It is a shame to tell Arnold a lie; he 
always believes one.” 

In the instruction of his pupils the head master endeavored to 
awaken a thirst for knowledge. This he accomplished, partly by 
impressing them with its usefulness, and partly by his own appre- 
ciation of it. No pupil could easily forget the smile on that teach- 
er’s countenance, and the kindling of his eye which heralded the 
discovery of some new truth. They could remember, too, the un- 
bidden tear trickling down his cheek in the class room, while some 
member of the class translated some pathetic verse in ancient poetry. 

His instruction also provoked originality of thought. He realized 
the great truth that the work of the teacher is not to load the minds . 
of pupils with knowledge, but simply to arouse the intellectual 
energies and send them out in search of truth. The mind isa 
mighty ship. When launched into the great ocean of knowledge, 
the teacher should become the helmsman. Propelled onward by 
the repeated strokes of the great engine below, this majestic ship 
of intellect, if kept off the shoals and quicksands, will proudly stem 
the current and plow through the rolling billows toward the port. 

If there was any one place more than another the scene of Arnold’s 
labors, 1t was the school chapel. That place was very dear to him. 
Second only to his love for his family was his attachment for those 
three hundred boys who from Sabbath to Sabbath gathered within 
those walls and caught the sacred words which fell from his lips. 
Imagine him as he sits in his place during his later years at Rugby, 
with fixed countenance, watching those boys as they quietly pass 
from the room. What an individual interest does he feel in each 
pupil! How his own life is wrapped up in theirs! The effeet of 
those sermons is immeasurable. What was it commanded the atten- 
tion of those restless boys as they sat beneath his pulpit, with stead- 
fast eye, catching attentively every word he uttered? It was Ar- 
nold: not alone that visble figure behind the pulpit, but that pure 
soul within, breathing out words of exhortation, encouragement, 
and love; boldly struggling face to face with evil, and earnestly 
laboring to win others to share in his own personal abhorrence of 
sin and love of righteousness. I imagine one to look in his earnest 
face, might well echo the words of the poet: 

“There stands the meesenger of truth ; there stands 
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The legate of the skies ; his theme divine, 
His office sacred, his credentials clear. 

By him the violated law speaks out 

Its thunders ; and by him in strains as sweet 
As angels use, the gospel whispers peace.” 

But although the chapel was the only place in which he appeared 
to the school at large in a purely pastoral relation, his religious influ- 
ence was by no means circumscribed by its walls. His religion was 
no mantle in which he wrapped himself once a week, to be doffed 
when he left the pulpit. In the class room, in his study, every- 
where, that Christ-like eharacter shone forth with ever increasing 
beauty, illuminating his every word and act. 

The magic bond of sympathy gave Arnold an influence which 
the pupils themselves could scarcely comprehend. Every boy who 
became an inmate of Rugby’s halls soon learned that in the head 
master he had a personal friend,—one who could participate in his 
joys, comfort in trouble, advise in perplexity, and lend a tear to 
distress. 

* No radiant pearl which crested fortune wears, 
Not the bright stars, which night’s blue arch adorn, 
Shine with such luster as the tear that flows 
Down virtue’s sunny cheek for others’ woes.” 

Arnold’s general interest in public affairs was not without use 
to him in his station. This was severely criticised by many. Some 
lamented “that a man so fit to be a statesman should be employed 
in teaching school boys.” “What a shame,” it was said by others, 
“that the head master of Rugby should be employed in writing 
essays and pamphlets.” Had the two spheres of his interest been 
entirely disconnected he could not have remained silent. He felt 
it a sacred duty to speak what he thought in the great political and 
ecclesiastical turmoils of the epoch. But his interest in public 
affairs only prepared him more fully, and increased his zeal for his 
great work. As he contemplated the struggles in the political and 
ecclesiastical worlds he became more fully conscious of the impor- 
tance of his work. Thinking of the evils of society awakened a 
corresponding desire to check the thoughtlessness and vice of school 
boys. As his heart sickened at the evils of the church, he became 
more eloquent before his own little congregation of boys in the 
school chapel. 
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There are many other features which contributed largely to his 
success which I should be glad to discuss :—his method of securing 
the hearty co-operation of his colleagues, his thorough acquaint- 
ance with human nature, his tact of so employing an existing evil 
that it may in the end subserve to some good, his wisdom, as the 
boys expressed it, in knowing “just when to see mischief and when 
to shut hiseyes; just when to reprove and when to remain silent.” 

There is but one more trait of which I wish to speak. I have 
already indicated it: his lovable character. Whether we view him 
in the calm, dignified attitude in which he appeared before the 
Sixth Form boys, or follow him on examination day to the lower 
forms, when taking the little children on his knee, looking through 
the picture books of Bible and English history, and covering the 
text of the narrative with his hand, he asks them to explain the 
eubject of the pictures—here, in his study, everywheré, we find him 
beloved by all with whom he comes in contact. True, to many 
there seemed at first a sternnesss about his manner, but this soon 
grew into reverence and softened into affectionate sympathy. Even 
the most vicious boys learned that the awful frown they sometimes 
saw depicted on his countenance, was not an expression of hatred 
toward them, but simply an indication of the man’s unspeakable 
abhorrence of the evil they had committed. Behind that frown 


was a heart full of tender pity for them bound under the shackles 
of sin. 


Of the results of Arnold’s work, we may say that Dr. Hawkins’ 
prophecy was fulfilled. Rugby became the school of England, and 
the general feeling prevailed that an educational institution which 
was not modeled after Rugby was not doing proper work. The 
head master’s influence pervaded his whole work. In every student 
whom he educated, the world could trace the image, not of Rugby, 
butof Arnold. Whatever peculiarity of character was impressed upon 
the scholars was derived, not from the genius of the place, but from 
the genius of the man. Hundreds of young men went forth from 
that institution into all parts of England, bearing the indelible 
stamp of his tutorship; men noted for their weight of character, 
their philosophical habit of investigating principles, their reverence 
for sacred things, their love of truth,—men through whom Arnold 
did “change the face of education all through the public schools of 
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England.” To sum up his work, we may catch the strain of one 


ef the English poets, and say of his life, it was 
“ Not marked by noise, but by success alone ; 

Not kgown by bustle, but by useful deeds ; 
Quiet and gentle, clear and fair as light, 
Yet full of its all-penetrating power, 
Its silent but resistless influence ; 
Wasting no needless sound, but ever working 
Hour after hour, upon a needy world,” 


On the 12th of June, 1842, the sad intelligence was heralded 
through Rugby and the neighboring villages, and soon through 
every city of England, that the head master of Rugby was dead. 
‘The death was sudden. The tidings were everywhere received with 
a shock that announces a loss at once general and irreparable. But 
those who most bitterly mourned him were the once vicious boys, 
now noble men, who for years met in Rugby’s halls, whose hearte 
are overflowing with gratitude for him who first taught them that 
tife is a reality—for their master and friend, without whom their 
lives had been hopeless ruin and blank despair. 

Rugby school has now, in a measure, lost its notoriety. Its great 
head master is dead. Dead? Ohno! Thomas Arnold still lives, 
and will continue to live. His power is felt to-day in every Eng- 
lish school. Nor can England alone claim him. No one nation 
ean claim a great man. Such men as Arnold belong to the world. 
They are the property of mankind. Their influence cannot be 
bounded by meridian lines, nor zones, but overleaping snow-capped 
mountains, and traversing unfathomable oceans, it travels onward 
and onward till, like the limpid atmosphere, it encompasses the en- 
tire earth, and all nations breathe in the life-giving element, and 
feel its stimulating and enobling power. The great live not alone 
for themselves and their friends and their country, but for human- 
ity. As we contemplate the life and work of this great reformer, 


we cannot but whisper: Here was noble excellence. 
“Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, This was a man.” 





E.ewants of a Goop TzacHER—l. A wise legislator. 2. A 
righteous judge. 3. A prompt executive. 4. An efficient work- 
man. 5. A competent leader. 6. Aliberal partisan. 7. A cheerful 
tempanien. 8. A warm friend. 9. A good man or woman.—t. o. P. 
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EDUCATION IN RELATION TO PRODUCTION. 


One of the best means of increasing the productive efficiency of 
the working classes, is the diffusion of sound, practical education. 
Education and civilization have always gone hand in hand. Edu- 
cate a man and he becomes at once a more important factor in civ- 
ilization; civilize a man and he straightway secks more education. 


The legitimate object of education is to qualify man for useful- 
ness. It may be adapted to render him more useful to the commu- 
nity, or better fitted to provide for himself. But as the community 
is composed of individuals, whatever is good for the individuals 
must, from the nature of the case, be good for the community. 
The ancients taught that the individual was made for the State; we 
believe that the State is made for the individual. They tried to 
better humanity by improving the State; we try to better the State 
by improving the individual. A few centuries ago universal edu- 
cation was counted dangerous, since it was thought likely to inter- 
fere with the stability of the government; now universal instruc- 
tion is advocated as the only sure safeguard of free institutions. 
Kyen monarchial governments—as Prussia—find that the educe- 
tion of the people is an element of strength instead of weakness. 
We act steadily on this principle. Our noble system of publie 
institutions is steadily growing in strength and solidity. 

But the extension of education to all classes, as is usual in new 
enterprises, has led to results, and is producing modifications in 
society much different in kind and vastly greater in degree than 
was anticipated at the outset. Until within comparatively modern 
times the education of the schools was confined to one class—the aris- 
tecracy, the ruling classes, or certain professions—and here there 
was no great difficulty in adjusting the training to the subjects of 
it. But when you come face to face with the problem of fitting 
the educational machinery to a whole nation, poor and rich, worker 
and gentlemen, head and hands, the case is entirely different, and 
the difficulty infinitely greater. The wealthy man may inquire, 
“What is the best course of study fitted to develop the intellect of 
my son—to give him culture and refinement?” The working man, 
ea the other band, must rather ask, “How can I #o educate my son 
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as to enable him best to earn a respectable livelihood, and secure a 
better position in the world than I have been able to obtain ?” 
These two men look upon the educational problem from entirely 
different stand-points. It is not difficult to discover, too, that our 
current educational methods, traditions, and appliances are framed 
to supply the wants of the rich rather than the poor—the gentle- 
man of leisure rather than the workingman. Not only this, but 
many well meaning if not very logical men, have come to belieye 
that it is possible to so shape education as to suit all classes alike. 
Why, they say, all men are of one race, all have the same mental 
faculties, all live under the operation of the same laws of nature, 
eat the same food, breathe the same air. Why should they not be 
benefited equally by the same education ? 

There is not a horse jockey in the land but would scout such an 
argument if applied to the training of horses. “The dray horse 
and the carriage horse are of the same species, have the same physi- 
cal structure, breathe the same air, eat the same food, etc., etc., con- 
sequently the same training would suit both equally well.” The 
jockey might not be able to refute this argument by other argu- 
ment, yet he knows perfectly well that in all that constitutes “ train- 
ing” in the true sense, the two animals require an entirely differ- 
ent kind. 

Our modern educational schemes are oppressed by the rage for 
uniformity. While the development of the race is made by minds 
strong, bold and original enough to leave the beaten track for the 
path of discoveries. It is not to be denied that our schools are 
doing great good; yet it may be equally true that they might do 
more. When they come to regard the peculiarities of different minds 
more, and the “uniform course” less, we may hope for more real 
progress. The true doctrine seems to be, that as soon as the means 
of acquiring knowledge, the tools of acquisition—reading, writing 
and computing—are once acquired, then the education of the youth 
should be shaped to some extent, with reference to his future busi- 
ness. 

While it may not be practicable, as yet, to accommodate our 
teaching strictly to the peculiarity of each individual, we ought. 
certainly to suit it to the wants of classes and occupations in life. The 
mechanic, for instance, needs a different training from the lawyer, 
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and the farmer from either. And the fact that the higher education 
heretofore offered to mechanics and farmers’ sons has been adapted 
to professional life chiefly, is, perhaps, one reason that so few men 
have carried the culture of the schools into these two important 
branches of business. Education should fit a man for his business, 
not drive him out of it by changing his tastes or unfitting him for 
its duties.—State Journal. 





SINGING IN SCHOOL. 


I have been favorably impressed with the idea that singing should 
be introduced into our schools as one of the established studies 
since I first entered the school room as a teacher, but like most of 
our teachers, I thought I had no time to spare, or I could not sing 
well enough to attempt it before my school. Little did I then know 
of the advantage to be gained, or the pleasure and vivacity that 
could be created by singing one lively song at the beginning of the 
day’s labor. “Wherein I was once blind, I now see.” We should 
use discretion in choosing pieces to sing: not those that are dull 
and wearisome, not empty rhymes or tunes which are merely as 
tinkling brass, but such tunes as will almost sing themselves—lively, 
wide-awake, meaning songs; those that will teach of the goodness 
of the Great Teacher. 

I have often heard young persons remark that they would not 
attend the Sabbath School were it not for the singing. Now, 
teachers, may we not use this plan to interest our little charges so 
that they will make extra exertions to be on hand in the morning 
to assist in the morning song? Certainly. I have used it as a very 
strong incentive in this direction, with marked success. I had less 
tardy marks to record, and a less number of truants to chide. The 
bright eyes sparkle with delight at sight of the singing book. Who 
has not noticed and rejoiced to see this eargerness expressed so 
plainly upon each countenance? “Music has peculiar charms for 
childhood,” says Bishop Simpson, yet its date of entrance into our 
schools is comparatively recent, and has not reached that high 
standard that we as teachers would desire to have it. 

The question may arise among some, “ What books shall we use ?” 
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‘here are many books published by eminent musicians for this ex- 
press purpose. If the district board will not purchase these, use the 
Sabbath School books. In them are the highest thoughts expressed, 
and generally in that simplicity of style that the very youngest can 
understand them. They charm the youthful mind and tend to ele- 
vate the moral nature, that only waits for the proper training. In 
learning these beautiful songs, which are so expressive of the love of 
the children’s Friend, they are drawn toward each other, as well as 
toward their teacher, with that love which in the tender heart is 
almost irresistible. Thus the bond of sympathy and love is each 
day strengthened. , 

Fellow workers, I appeal to you: Will it not profit us to use every 
exertion in our power to introduce this important feature into every 
school? I know that many teachers have it in their schools, and I 
am also aware that many have not. Among the numerous schools 
in this State and in Missouri that I have visited in the past four 
years, I think I can safely say that not one-fourth had singing. 
“Let us sing and make a joyful noise,” WILSON. 





PHONOGRAPHY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


“ Your scheme of teaching Phonography in the lower grades is 
novel, but I see no reason why it should not prove a success.” —John 
Hancock, Sup’t Cin. Schools. 

When the time arrives for a thing to be done, some way of doing 
it generally opens up. It is generally known that there is in many 
departments of literary and commercial business, a steadily increas- 
ing demand for some more rapid method of writing than the ordi- 
nary script. This demand has brought Phonography, or more prop- 
erly speaking, Phonic Shorthand, into such prominence of late 
years, that there is a strong pressure on many school boards to make it 
a branch of instruction in public schools. Against the measure it is 
urged that shorthand is a technical study, that there is no place, no 
room, no time for it, the course of study being already too extended, 
and both teachers and pupils overtasked. Admitting the crowding of 
studies and the overwork, it may be worth while to ask whether 
this valuable method of writing cannot be introduced gradually, 
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and in such a way as to impose no new burdens. The phonographie 
alphabet is now accepted and used by thousands of shorthand wri- 
ters all over the country. Each of the characters is either a simple 
dot or dash or a straight or curved line, in short an element of ge- 
ometry. Why not print these in large charts, hang them in all 
primary departments, and there use the characters daily as the rep- 
resentitives and exponents of Phonic spelling, the elementary sounds 
being alike the foundation of spoken language and of phonographie 
writing. In this way the elements of language, geometry, drawing 
and shorthand will be taught in the same lessons. 


In the earlier stages of instruction there is no need whatever of 
bringing in the exceptions, word-signs, and contractions, used by 
reporters, though the adjunctive signs—such as circles, loops and 
hooks—which substitute the larger alphabetic forms of the conso- 
nants, and are used in place of them under certain rules, can be 
readily understood and applied by children of six or seven years. 
Thus the essential principles and basic forms of the phonographic 
writing would be taught along and in harmony with the child’s 
growing knowledge of the construction and meaning of spoken 
words, and could be easily and pleasantly learned with no extra 
labor by teachers and children together. A few progressively ar- 
ranged charts, used for fifteen minutes daily, would furnish all the 
aid required. In a set which the writer has now in use, the prin- 
ciples of phonic shorthand are developed about as follows: 1. Con- 
sonant and vowel alphabets, giving the primary or stem forms for 
the consonants, with the eight long vowels arranged as a musical 
scale. 2. Words of one consonant and one vowel sound; as pay, 
ache, sigh. 3. Words having one consonant and two vowels; as 
away, obeg. From this chart the idea of accent as belonging exclu- 
sively to vowels, may be fully imparted to a child, and the fact that 
vowels form syllables—not consonants. 4. Words of two conso- 
nants, the second being x; as pain, town, bone. 5. Words of two 
consonants, the second being #; as dit, fate, right. 6. Words of two 
consonants ending in forv. %. Words of two consonants ending 
insorz. 8. Words of three consonants whichendinsé. 9. Words 
of two consonants, ending in any except 2, ¢, f, or v, 8 or 4, or sf. 
10. Words of two consonants and two vowels, that end with a yowel, 
as pity, many, bureawm 
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The foregoing is for illustration, to show how the groupings and 
outlines of words in phonographic writing are dependent on the 
‘construction of the spoken word, that is, on the arrangement of 
the elementary consonant sounds, and whether the words end with 
a vowel or not. It will be seen that in the study and practice of 
phonic shorthand, the language itself is classified and expressed by 
rules in harmony with this classification; and it is for this reason 
that the study and practice of the art becomes such a valuable dis- 
cipline for the mind. 


For practical use phonography is a necessity of this busy age, and 
for this end it will of course be taught in the higher grades of 
schools; but as a preparation for that instruction as well, because 
it is the only true exponent of the spoken language, it merits a 
place in the primary departments.— Phonographic Journal, N. Y. 





MORALS AND MANNERS. 
BY T. A. PARKINSON, CO. SUP’T OF YORK COUNTY. 


. Never talk too much or too loud. 

. Never promise what you cannot perform. 

. Never threaten for anticipated offenses. 

. Never be hasty in word or action. 

. Never punish when angry. 

. Never speak in a scolding or fretful manner. 

. Never be late at school. 

. Never tell a pupil to do anything unless convinced he can do it 
. Never compare one pupil with another. 

. Never use a harsh word when an easier one will do as well. 
. Never attempt to teach too many things. 

. Never let your pupils see that they can vex you. 

. Never allow tale bearing. 

. Never let a known fault go unnoticed. 

. Never speak evil of others. 


. Never, in anything act inconsistent with trne politeness. 
. Never put off till to-morrow what can be done to-day. 

. Never trust to another what you can do for yourself. 

. Never ify small offenses. 

. Never ~~ all you hear. 

. Never be weary in well doing. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 





THOSE who have supposed that there is no moss in this State will 
be surprised to learn that Prof. Aughey has 80 different species of 
Nebraska mosses in his collection at the University. 


THE editors of the Hesperian Student are rejoicing in another 
appropriation made by the regents to assist in carrying on their 
paper. The Student is a good paper—too good, evidently, to be 
self-supporting. 

THE scarcity of editorial this month is due to the absence of the 
editor, who has been engaged in the institute at Crete for nearly 
three weeks. We trust this is more than compensated for, however, 
by the abundance of other matter. 

Pror. W. W. W. Jones, late principal of one of the Nebraska 
City schools, has been elected City Superintendent at Lincoln. We 
congratulate friend Jones on his promotion, and trust he may in- 
fuse a little life into the school system of the capital city. 

JEREMIAH Manony has sold the Chicago Teacher to Belfield & 
Kirk, two school principals of Chicago. Judging by the very sen- 
sible salutatory of the new editors, there will be less pyrotechnic 
display, and more solid merit in the Teacher hereafter. Mahony 
goes to New York to do editorial work for A. 8. Barnes & Co. 

A New Music Book For Day ScHoo.s.—- We call the especial atten- 
tion of teachers and school committees to the advertisement of Messrs. 
Ogden & Leslie’s new music book, “Silver Carols.” The reputa- 
tion of the authors makes it certain that the new book is all that 
its publisher claims for it. Specimen pages will be sent free to any 
address. Write to W. W. Whitney, Toledo, Ohio. 

AN UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY FOR $7.00.—By sending $7.00 to 
J. M. Taggart, Palmyra, Neb., any teacher can obtain Worcester’s 
Illustrated Quarto Dictionary, express charges included. Every 
teacher should have a large dictionary, and when one can be obtained 
at so large a discount, there is no need for any teacher to be with- 
out one. Worcester’s Quarto contains 1854 pages, with numerous 
illustrations, and is yery substantially bound in leather. 
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THE State Normal Institute at Crete opened July 8th, and at the 
present writing is progressing successfully. Hon. J. M. McKenzie, 
State Sup’t, Prof. 8. R. Thompson, of the Agricultural College, and 
C. B. Palmer, of the TEACHER, are the principal instructors. Chan- 
cellor Benton and Prof. W. E. Wilson have been present a part of 
the time, and rendered valuable assistance while they remained. 
Messrs. Hugh Dobbs and H. Gladding are also assisting in the 
instruction. Prof. Thompson has brought over a part of the appa- 
ratus from the University, and is teaching Elementary Physics and 
Astronomical Geography in a very satisfactory manner. About 50 
teachers are in attendance. 

LaTER.—Owing to the extremely hot weather, the institute closed 
on the 24th. A report of the proceedings, with the names of those 
in attendance, and those who received certificates, will be given in 
our next number. 


THE University Regents at their recent meeting transacted a 
large amount of business, among which the following are the most 
important items: 

1. The purchase of the “Culver” farm near the city, for the use 
of the Agricultural College. This farm consists of 320 acres, 100 
of which is in the highest state of cultivation. There is a good 
stone house on the place, besides orchards, hedges, groves of young 
timber, &c. The students of the College will be boarded at the 
farm at very low rates, and will have an opportunity to pay a part 
of their expenses by work on the farm, in connection with their 
studies. 

2. Providing for the erection of dormitories, in which students of 
the Literary and Scientific College can room at trifling expense; 
and making other necessary arrangements for cheap board. 

3. The addition to the Faculty of an assistant professor of Chem- 
istry, G. E. Bailey of Chicago having been selected for the place. 

4. Making appropriations for the increase of the library, for eol- 
lecting an entomological cabinet, and making additions to the 
chemical and philosophical apparatus. 

With these liberal provisions, the coming year ought to show 
signs of permanent success. 

TEACHERS will be interested in the advertisement of Eldridge & 
Bro., which appears in the present number. 














TEACHERS’ HOME CORNER. 





This Department is designed for the use of County Superintendents, Teachers, 
and School Officers, in giving information, asking questions, and comparing 
views upon educational subjects ; also for the publication of items of educational 
intelligence from the various localities in the State. 





COMMENCEMENT AT THE UNIVERSITY. 


The following report of the closing exercises of the State Uni- 
versity we condense from the Daily Blade: 


Commencement week at the University has passed off to the pleas- 
ure and credit of all concerned. Such, also, as have been in attend 
ance merely as spectators, cannot have failed to notice efficiency 
in every department. The addresses have been forcible, and the 
performances of the students have indicated considerable maturity. 

The Chancellor’s Bacalaureate on Sunday afternoon it was not our 
pleasure to hear, as we were then absent from town. But all who 
have spoken of it mention it in terms of unqualified praise. In the 
gravity of measured language, in the wholesome good sense of 
paternal advice, and in the pervasive spirit of culture and Chris- 
tianity, few men in this part of the country equal Dr. Benton. 
He never falls below respectability, and he commonly puts an idea 
as tersely and aptly as it can well be done. We hope the address 
will be published. 

Monday was passed by the faculty and students of the University 
in examinations. The exact results we have not heard. It is 
always the fate of some young man or women to get a “set back” 
at the University examinations. It is a very disagreeable process for 
all concerned; but yet a most necessary one. We learn that sev- 
eral were “conditioned,” or advised to go back “into the class below.” 


On Monday evening the Adelphian Literary Society gave its first 
annual exhibition. The performance, upon the whole, was quite 
creditable. A speech, in debate, by Mr. H. H. Wilson of Ashland, 
was unquestionably the best thing of the evening. The points 
made were excellent, there was no unnecessay verbiage, and above 
all, it was delivered with a clear and forcible elocution that was 
agreeable to the audience. We would suggest to the members of the 
Society that the amount of music was disproportioned to the rest 
of the performance. Hereafter, the pieces selected should either 
be fewer in number, or very much shorter. Yet the music was 
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ood; and if the exhibition had been musical and not literary, 
it would have been very appropriate. 

On Tuesday the Board of Regents met. We understand that they 
have resolved to build or secure dormitories for the fai term of the 
University. This is a wise provision and one that the youth of the 
State should avail themselves of with gratitude. The Board of 
Regents also purchased the Culver property for an agricultural 
farm. ‘This is one of the finest estates in Nebraska. It is beauti- 
fully feneed with several miles of osage orange hedge, and has acres 
of thrifty trees. The employment of an assistant professor was 
authorized, whose work will be tutorial in more than one depart- 
ment. It was resolved to purchase an entomological cabinet that 
will be of service to scientific students, and also to proeure several 
valuable pieces of philosophical apparatus. 


On Tuesday evening Gen. Manderson, of Omaha, delivered the 
annual address before the faculty and students. The General is a 
strong and agreeable speaker, and made a good many points. He 
took ground in several matters directly opposed to Judge Crounse, 
who gave the address last year. He advocated compulsory educa- 
tion and female suffrage. It will be remembered that Judge Crounse 
last year opposed these. 


On Wednesday morning at 10 o’elock, the Commencement exer- 
cises occurred. ‘Three young men, Messrs. F. P. Hurd, of ‘Tecumseh, 
U. H. Malick, of Camden, and W. M. Stevenson, of Nebraska City, 
after the delivery of their oratioms before the regents, faculty, 
students, and assembled citizens, received the degree of Bachelor of 
Science, and went forth from the University with which they have 
been connected from the first. We congratulate them upon having 
completed the beginniny of their education. They must know—they 
probably do know, that they have only laid the foundations of their 
mental edifice, and that all the long years to come ought to be stu- 
diously employed among books, in rearing an elegant, and yet solid 
superstructure of general, as well as of particular, learning. The 
youth who ceases to study treatises as soon as he graduates, and 
reads only an occasional novel, misses the end for which the State 

ives him an education. In after years Nebraska expects to hear 
rom some of her graduates. But from this day forward, she expects 
them to stick to their books and give some evidence of their culture 
in the communities where they live. Their addresses were credita- 
ble, and the address of Gov. Furnas, the conferring of degrees by 
the Chancellor, and the music, were all in good taste. 

On the evening of Wednesday the exhibition of the Palladian 
Society closed’ the exercises of Commencement week. The aud- 
ience was large, and part of the performances excellent. We were 
especially gratified with the oration of Mr. Willis Sweet, of Lincoln, 
“Character vs. Policy.” Mr. Sweet showed considerable grasp, as 
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well as power of illustration, and no man was ever more at his ease 
on the platform. On the other hand, an oration by E. H. Wooley 
was about the most cold-blooded and misanthropic that we remem- 
ber to have heard from a young man. We hope Mr. W., as he 
grows older, will take more cheerful and natural views of what con- 
stitutes happiness. 

The University is really, for so young an institution, in a flour- 
ishing condition. ‘I'here have been obstacles to its onward march ; 
but, from the beginning, both the regents and the faculty have 
patiently, but earnestly, grappled with them all, and they are fast 
disappearing. If any one is in doubt about the future of the Uni- 
versity, let ‘him look’ over the faces of those whose names are on its 
catalogue. They are certainly as solid and vigorous looking a body 
of young men and women as any in the country. Going out year 
by year into all parts of the State, they will soon be able to mould 
public opinion into a mood of appreciation that must make the 
future of the University identical with all that forms the glory of 
the Commonwealth. 





COMMENCEMENT AT THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The closing exercises of the State Normal School took place the 
third week in June. On Friday evening, 19th, the Philomathean 
Literary Society held a public meeting, and on Saturday evening 
the Preparatory School gave a public exhibition. The farewell ser- 
mon of the Principal was delivered Sunday afternoon. During 
Monday and Tuesday examinations were held, and Monday evening 
the Model School gave a public exhibition. The prayer meeting on 
Tuesday evening was an occasion of great interest to both teachers 
and pupils, among whom a deep religious feeling seems to have been 
awakened during the past year. At the close of the meeting Rev 
G. W. Frost cf Omaha delivered a lecture in the chapel, which was 
filled with an appreciative audience of students and citizens. 

The exercises of the graduating class were appointed for 10 a. m., 
Wednesday, but the melancholy death of W. S. Black a few weeks 
previous, left the school without a class this year, and rendered the 
occasion one of sad interest to all the members of the school. Mr. 
Black’s oration, which he had prepared before his death, was read 
by Mr. Hugh Dobbs, of the Junior Class, and a diploma was awarded 
by the Principal the same as if its owner had been alive and present, 
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At the close of these exercises a committee of students stepped 
forward and presented a 


FAREWELL ADDRESS TO GEN. MORGAN. 


It was delivered by Mr. Hugh Dobbs, and was as follows: 

“Gen. Morgan: We, as representitives of the Normal students of 
this institution, come before you for the purpose of bidding you a 
formal adieu at the close of your labors amongst us. It has been 
deemed fitting and right by us and our associates, that we tender 
to you at this the last time we shall ever meet here in public assembly, 
some slight testimonial of the sincere and deep affection which we 
cherish toward yourself. Words fail to express the sorrow we indi- 
vidually feel at being thus deprived of the kindly counsel, the enno- 
bling influence, the Christian fellowship of one so devoted, earnest, 
good and true. Where the heart is not,’tis a simple thing to say 
farewell ; but when affection’s tendrils bind us close to our friends, 
partings are sad and best said in fewest words. 

“ Flattery would be out of place here. As a body of young men 
and women whose interests are closely bound up in this fair young 
State, we deeply feel owr loss at what we know to be your gain. 
Lovingly would we have weleomed your stay amongst us. Ming- 
ling with our God-speed is the sigh and tear of regret at parting 
with one so tried, so trusted, so honored, so loved. Friend, brother, 
teacher, we owe much to you and your associates for those higher 
aspirations, those deeper insights into life, those kindlier, Christian 
graces which we trust will characterize all our future lives. We 
can repay you with no costly gifts, but we offer you the priceless 

em of pure affection. He who sees the secrets of all hearts knows 
— deeply we deplore the seeming hard fortune which calls us to 
separate. He knows, too, with what sincerity we would acknowl- 
edge our indebtedness for the kind, loving interest which you have 
ever manifested in our individual welfare. 

“While thus publicly saying farewell, permit us to express a wish 
that your future field of labor may be all that anticipation hopes 
for it; that there in a wider and widening sphere, the great, infinite 
God may richly bless the labors of a servant whom we trust he has 
deemed worthy of his hire.” 


Gen. Morgan was deeply moved by this unexpected testimonial of 
affectionate regard, and with difficulty responded in a few appro- 
priate words of farewell. 

A sociable in the evening closed one of the most pleasant and 
prosperous years that the Normal school has ever known. The 
Board of Visitors and all who were present from abroad, ex- 
pressed themselves as greatly pleased with the state of efficiency 
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which they found the institution to have attained in all its depart- 
ments. 

THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
was held the next day (Thursday, 25th,) at which a large amount 
of important business was transacted. 

The election of officers resulted in the choice of Paren England 
for President, and C. B. Palmer for Secretary. 

The resignations of T. J. Morgan as Principal, and Jas. Bellangee as 
Professor of Mathematics, were presented and accepted. H. H. Nich- 
olson, of Weyauwega, Wis., was elected Professor of Mathematics, 
and Profs. Wilson and Nichols, and Misses Morgan, Burt and Dick- 
erman were re-elected to the positions which they have heretofore 
held. The saiaries were fixed as follows: Principal, $2,000; Teacher 
of Music, $550; the others, $1,200 each. The election of Principal 
was postponed until the 15th of July. Prof. Wilson was appointed 
Acting Principal until an election should take place. 

After the transaction of some further business the Board ad- 
journed te meet at the State Superintendent’s office in Lincoln, 
July 15th, 7 Pp. M. 





COMMENCEMENT AT DOANE COLLEGE. 


The inereased attendance at the Commencement exercises of this 
institution this year, shows the larger place which it is making for 
itself among the Congregational churches, and among the friends 
of thorough Christian training. 

The examination in the Preparatory Department, under the 
charge of Miss M. W. Merrill, occupied the day of Thursday, June 
25th. The manner in which these examinations were sustained 
evidenced the work of a thorough teacher; one who adds to liberal 
attainments in scholarship clear comprehension of the teacher’s 
work, and unusual ability'in securing the best results of training. 

The College class was examined on Friday, 26th, and their readi- 
ness, and familiarity with their studies of the last year were subject 
of favorable remark by the Board of Visitors and others. Their 
proficiency in Greek and Latin particularly teatified to the superior 
ability and faithfulness of their teacher, Rev. D. B. Perry, Profesor 
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of Greek and Latin in the College. The institution has been for- 
tunate in securing so good a teacher for this important place. 

On Thursday evening the Annual Address was delivered in the 
College hall by Rev. H. 8. DeForest, of Council Bluffs. The address 
has been published in full in the Saline County Pos?, and 1s an 
admirable plea for the recognition of the College in our American 
educational system, and for college culture. 

A full house greeted the Hesperian Society on Friday evening, 
and their entertaining exercises seemed to be highly appreciated. 

The financial affairs of the College are now in a very flattering 
condition. It has received within two years in cash or interest-bear- _ 
ing notes, (a few non-interest bearing notes or subscriptions in 
Crete are included in the aggregate) $30,000; owns the building 
and the whole block on which it stands, 50 lots within town limits, 
600 acres of excellent land lying just east of the town, and 200 acres 
in Polk County, Col. Thomas Doane, whose name the institution 
bears, has been a liberal donor, having given $10,000 of the $30,000 
cash subscriptions. The College lands lying just beyond the town 
are beautiful for situation, and when college buildings are erected 
upon them, shade trees growing, &c., our neighbors at Crete will 
have good reason to be proud of Doane College. Our Congrega- 
tional friends are to be congratulated upon the early success of their 
efforts to found a Christian institution of learning in our growing 
State. 

Prof. Perry and Miss Merrill continue in their present relations 
to the college work, and another teacher will probably be employed 
the ensuing year. Tuition has been placed at a very Jow figure 
($7.00 for the college classes, and from $3.00 to $5.00 in the Prepara- 
tory Department), and the trustees will spare no effort to make the 
college worthy the patronage of the friends of a thorough education. 

Any inquires in regard to the course of study, terms, &c., can be 
addressed to Prof. Perry, or to Jas. Donnelly, Sec’y of Executive 
Committee, Crete. The school year for 1874-5 has been arranged 
as follows: 

Fall term (12 weeks), Sept. 3d to Nov. 25th. Winter term (14 
weeks), Dec. 3d. to March 10th. Spring term (13 weeks), <n 
18th to June 18th. 
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JOHNSON COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


The Johnson County Teachers’ Institute met at Tecumseh, June 26th, at 
10 o’clock a. M. Organized by electing Sup’t W. Wightman President, and 
Miss Lilian Foster and B. Robinson Secretaries. Miss Florence Foster 
and Mr. John Vail were chosen critics. : 

Reading was conducted by Mr. Vail. He developed the word method 
very well. 

A paper entitled “Our Schools” was read by B. Robinson. He empha- 
sized purity of moral character in the teacher; also the duties of parents 
in training their children. 

Spelling exercises were conducted by Prof. Wightman and Mrs. Cooper 
They brought out Spelling by writing and by sound during the exercises. 

Messrs. Box and Lewis conducted writing exercises in a way that was 
instructive. 

Physical exercises by Miss Richey and Mr. Hull were interesting. 

Mental Arithmetic, by Mrs. Cooper and Miss Richey, brought out the 
ideas of accurate analysis and rapid combinations. 

Written Arithmetic, by Messrs, Vail and Henton, developed the first 
steps; also the method of teaching subtraction when the upper figure is 
less than the lower, in three different ways. 

On the evening of the 26th, Sup’t Wightman delivered an able address 
relative to teachers’ duties and preparation. 

Sup’t Kaley, of Red Cloud, gave us an interesting talk. He emphasized 
institute work. 

The Query Box came next, Teaching Grammar, Arithmetic, &c., as 
soon as A B C, was dicussed; also the third grade certificate, 

Mr. Foster conducted a review class in Geography. 

An oral lesson in Grammar was given by B. Robinson, 

School government was discussed. The habit of scolding by teacher 
was condemned. 

The Superintendent was instructed to call another institute between this 
and January 1st, 1875. A vote of thanks was given the President for his 
able administration. 

During the session entire harmony prevailed. We had no help from 
abroad, but the teachers worked with a zeal and energy commendable. 
The institute was a success. The exercises were class exercises, followed 
by discussion. 

The following named persons were present : 


Lizzie Holden, C, A. Lewis, 
° Mary Fairbrother, James Cooper, 
B. Robinson, Mrs. Minnie Cooper, Melville Clark, 


W. E. Sparling, Allie Berry, B. H. Erwin, 
F. B. Foster, Anna McKee, Nellie Skillman, 
T. A. Box, Miss Philips, Sarah Skillman, 
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W. B. Compton, Miss Bennett, H. Fithian, 
E. D. em Omas Philips, Mina Badger, 
Minnie Richey, Anna Bryson, Carrie Logan, 


Florence Foster, Hattie Taylor, Olive Jewett. 
Lilian Foster, 


Adjourned at 5 o’clock Pp. M., June 27th. 


LILIAN Foster, ~ 
Bennetr Rowrxson, § 50es- 


W. WIGHTMAN, Pres’t. 





New Scuoot Hovust.—The new school house in District No. 1 
is nearly completed, and will be turned over to the school board 
some time next week. This structure is an ornament to the city, 
a credit to the district, and a memorial to the school board under 
whose management it has been erected,—H. J. Hudson, Moderator, 
H. P. Coolidge, Treas., and C. A. Spiece, Director. It is located on 
a square of ground in the eastern part of the city, near the Catholic 
Church, and south of the railroad track. Unlike most public 
buildings, there seems to be no poor material or poor workmanship 
used in its construction. The Davis Brothers, Chas. H. and George, 
were the contractors, beginning their work about the first of August 
last. The building is 47 x57 feet, and two stories high, the walls 
of brick. There are ten apartments, besides the hall and basement. 
The ante-rooms are 9X12 feet, the library and recitation rooms, 
15 X16 feet each, and the two school rooms, 25 x 44 feet each. The 
hall is provided with _— geometrical stairways for entrance to 
the upper story, and the basement contains two Ruby furnaces, in 
place, all ready for heating the building except the adjustment of 
the registers. 

It is the intention of the school board to open the fall and winter 
schools in the new building, on the first day of September next. 
Chas. L. Hill, one of the successful teachers of last winter, has been 
engaged as Principal, and the present condition of affairs in Dist. 
No. 1 is indeed promising —Columbus Journal. 


Last Tuesday the children of the Red Cloud school held a picnic 
at the Stone Ford. Just after noon twelve wagon loads of the pret- 
tiest, liveliest, happiest, honest youngsters that can be found in the 
the State, left the school house for the picnic grounds, and enjoyed 
themselves as only children can. Enjoy yourselves while you can, 
little ones.— Chief. 


In the award of eight medals for various excellencies at Nebraska 
College, Neb. City, all of the medals were awarded except the Pres- 
ident’s medal for cleanliness and personal neatness. For this there 
‘were no competitors.— Blade. 
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QUERY BOX. 


Solution to Ques. 50.—The father’s farm is m the shape of a right 
angled triangle. The hypotenuse is 80 rods. The hypotenuse 
extends northeast, consequently the angles at each end of hypot- 
enuse are equal, the one-half of 90° each, 45°. The angles being 
equal, the base and perpendicular are equal. Their squares are also 
equal. The sum of their squares is 80 x 80=6,400; square of each 
=3,200. 4/3,200=56.56+rods, length of base and perpendicular. 
Draw a perpendicular from the middle of the father’s south line to 
where the two lines, one extending southeast and the other south- 
west, meet. We thus form two triangles with the acute angles equal 
and bases and perpendiculars equal. The base of each is the half 
of 56.56 + or 28.28 + rods; perpendicular the same. 28.28 + x 28.28+ 
=800 rods. 800 rods+2=400 rods. 400+160=2} acres in each 
triangle. 24x2=5. The son’s farm: contains 5 acres, and the 
father’s 10 acres. 

Is the following sentence correct ? 

“I must beg leave to differ with Miss Darling in regard to the 
answer.” B. RoBINson, Sterling. 


Farrmont, June 16, 1874. 
Dear Editor :—Several questions come to my notice, which I will 
endeavor to answer. 


(37) I think parents ought to make it a practice to visit schools 
as often as possible. If they should, they would soon see a change 
for the better both in teacher and pupil. They should all visit cer- 
tainly once during a term. I think parents neglect this far too 
much for the good of our schools. 

(38) It is as necessary now as it ever was, for there is not more 
than two out of ten but apply for third grade, and schools are poorly 
supplied with teachers now. In my vicinity there are two districts 
that have no school for want of teachers. Think of the great 
demand for teachers and let that decide the matter. 

(39) The Pilgrims who first settled Jamestown. 
(0; It should in all schools where there are scholars old enough 
to understand it. 

(41) A good teacher is one that understands the duty of one, and 
can teach the pupils most in the shortest time; also knows how to 
amg all the different dispositions of his pupils and will have good 
order. 

42) I think it would. 

tia) It don’t if you teach for nothing and board yourself, as 
some do. 

Questions.—(51) Who can give the definition of “expression” in 
six words ? 
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(52) Please parse in full the following: “Such as I have give I 
unto thee.” 

(53) What is the least sum that can be paid with quarters, dimes, 
or three cent pieces ? 

4) For every 8 sheep a farmer keeps he plows 1 acre of land, 
and keeps 1 acre of pasture for every 5 sheep. How many sheep 
does he keep on 325 acres? Vina A. Carton, Fairmont. 


Ed. Neb. Teacher : — Answer to No. 45.—There are but eleven 
men, though there appear to be ¢twelve, the deception arising from 
counting the second man twice. Below I give the rooms, with the 
men numbered as they should be: 


BS@eerree ee SRE RT BRAM LE ese eS 


She puts Nos. 1 and 2 in the first room, No. 3 in the second, &c., 
putting the eleventh man in the tenth room, and then going back, 
gets the second man, which having been counted once ought not to 
be counted again, puts him in the eleventh room. 

—— Will a pail of water weigh any more with a live 
fish in it than without? 

(56) Why does a dead fish always float on its back ? 

(57) In reading the other day I came across the following: A 
Japanese boy at pla rota his ball in a hole too deep for him to 
reach it. He filled the hole with water, but it would not float. 
He finally bethought himself of a lucky expedient, which was suc- 
cessful. Can you guess what it was? 

(58) What causes the. singing of a tea-kettle ? 

(59) What causes the snapping of wood when laid on the fire ? 








Several solutions have been given to Ques. 14 of last year’s series, 
reprinted in the Feb. number, but I think none of them is correct, 
and would like the opinion of others on this example. ‘The rela- 
tions of the numbers in the example are such that the methods of 


solution which have been given merely happened to give the answer 


As author of the example, allow me to change the figures and form 
a new example which shall read as follows: 

There are two casks, each containing 52 gallons, filled with a 
mixture of wine and water. A mixture consisting of 1 gallon from 
each cask contains as much wine as water; but a mixture consist- 
ing of 4 gallons from the first and 7 from the second, is composed 
of wine and water in the ratio of 5 to 8. Required the amount 
of wine in each cask. 

If any one thinks he has solved the old example correctly, let 
him try the mew one in the same manner, and see if it will give the 
correct answer. C. L, H1x1, Columbus. 
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Answer to No. 50.—The father’s land will be in the shape of 
a right angle triangle, of which the 80 rods is the hypotenuse. The 
square of this hypotenuse is equal to twice the square of the base 
or perpendicular. Hence the length of the base is 4/3,200. This 
base line forms the hypotenuse of the son’s land. The sqfiare of 
this is equal to twice the size of the son’s land, as that is in the 
shape of a right angle triangle; or 1,600 square rods, or 10 acres. 
See Davies’ Legendre, Prop. II, Book 4, Cor. Iv. H. L. W. 


JULY 14, 1874. 
In regard to Ques. 34, in July No., wherein Mr. Hill disagreed 
with Miss Darling,—why did he not try to enlighten our minds on 
the subject by stating at what point they would start? Besides, I 
believe in the statement of the question it was not required to know 
from what point they started, but, what was their route and where 
would they meet ? i am of the same opinion of Miss Darling, for 
if the earth be round it would make no difference from what point 
of the surface they start providing one travel due east, the other 
due west; and (starting at the same time and traveling at the same 
rate of space and time) they will meet opposite the place from which 
they start, and the route of each will be a semi-circumnavigation 

of the earth. C. L. CLouGH. 


A correspondent of the Missouri Democrat gives the following: 

(61) The following proposition has been puzzling the brain of many 
of the teachers and scholars of this section, and a prominent physi- 
cian of the village has offered a 3:30 minute nag to any one who 
will solve it. Here it is: Two men undertook to dig a trench 100 
feet long for $100; to have $50 each, working at each end. At the 
commencement of the work one observed to the other that where he 
was working there was a greater depth to dig, and therefore he 
should receive more money per foot in proportion to the work. It 
was agreed that he should have $1.12}, and the otber 87} cents. 
How many feet did each one dig to get his $50. 


Teadley’s Poser: (60) A man mowed 15 times around a square 
field, cutting 9 feet each time, and found that he had mowed one- 
half the field. What was the area of the field ? 





INTELLIGENCE BUREAU. 


WantTeED.—A positiun as principal of a graded school by a teacher 
who has had 72 months experience in teaching, and is a graduate 
of the McDonough Normal and Scientific College, located at 
Macomb, Ill. Address, B. Roprxson, Sterling, Neb, 
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CONDUCTED BY HON. J. M. MC KENZIE, STATE SUPT OF PUB. INST. 





SCHOOLS THAT SHOULD BE GRADED. 


We give below the names of towns, with the number of pupils in 
each, that should at once establish graded schools. In every dis- 
trict of 100 pupils and over, there should be at least three depart- 
ments, as no teacher can do anything like justice to more than 
40 pupils, as the extreme limit, especially if they be of a great diver- 
sity of advancement. 

Now is the time to lay the foundation well. We must look to 
our graded schools for facilities for higher education. Our common 
district schools can only lay a foundation in the ordinary branches. 
Our young men and women must have opportunities for fitting 
themselves for college or extended business life. Nebraska affords 
no opportunities through her private academies now; but unless 
our public schools arrange to educate to a higher standard, semina- 
ries and private academies must be provided to do the work. The 
demand must and will be supplied, and now is the golden moment 
for all the places mentioned to lead out and offer such induce- 
ments that no private school can afford to compete. 

We need to establish a uniform course of study, sufficiently elas- 
tic to be suited-to all graded schools, and yet sufficiently extended 
to afford opportunities for any young man to prepare for college, 
especially for the scientific course at least. Our graded schools 
must become feeders to our State University, or the grand ideal of 
our system can never be realized: 


Plattsmouth, (already well graded) 522 West Point, 

Fremont, my sas 476 Dist. No, 2, Douglas Co., 
Brownville, - - Peru, 

Falls City, 353 Columbus, 

Tecumseh, (already graded) Seward, 

Blair, = vat Salem, 

Beatrice, . - Rock Bluffs, 

Ashland * = Humboldt, 

Grand Island, Dist. No. 13, Platte Co., 
Pawnee City, Weeping Water, 
Crete, Bellvue, 

Rulo, Arago, 
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Dist. No. 5, Douglas Co., 121 Schuyler, 

Table Rock, 122 Dist. No. 15, Otoe Uo., 
Kearney Junction, 119 Sterling, 

Fairbury, 113 Ponca, 

Red Cloud, 114 Harvard, 

Dakota City, 109 Tekamah, 

Milford, 109 Nemaha City, 
Jackson, 104 Plum Creek, 


J. M. McKenzie, State Sup’t 





TEACHERS’ NORMAL INSTITUTE. 


A Teachers’ Normal Institute will be held at Fremont, Dodge 
County, commencing August 18th and closing September 4th. 

Board and lodging will not exceed $3 a week. Rooms will be 
free to those who desire to board themselves in Crete. Those who 
desire to board themselves must bring their own bedding. A straw 
tick and a few sheets or blankets are all that will be needed. 

Classes will be formed in all the common branches, and in such 
other branches as are required of those desire to obtain first grade 
certificates. Certificates will be granted to those who remain through 
the entire session and prove themselves worthy of a first or second 
grade. Recommendations for third grade certificates will be given 
to those who evince the proper qualifications. 

It is highly important that teachers bring reference books, as the 
institute will be conducted on the plan of a regularschool. Books, 
charts, maps, globes, apparatus, and specimens of various kinds will 
be obtained to illustrate the work. Lectures on school economy, 
methods of instruction, school government, etc., will be delivered daily. 

A fee of $1.00 will be charged each member of the institute to 
assist in defraying the expenses. 

As a regular course of instruction will be marked out and pur- 
sued, it is highly important that all be there the first day of the ses- 
sion. Teachers will be welcomed at any time if they cannot re- 
main more than a week. J. M. McKenzix, 

State Sup’t Pub. Inst. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
THE STATE. 


Tue schools of Fairmont closed with a public exhibition on 
the 11th ult. 

Mr. L. B. Treeman, of Lincoln, has been appointed County 
Superintendent of Lancaster County, vice Cassell resigned. 


Pror. J. M. Keys, Principal of the Tecumseh Public Schools, 
is spending his vacation at his old home in Chariton, Iowa. 


Hon. 8S. D. Beats, of Omaha, has been elected City Superin- 
tendent of that city, and has resigned the county superintendency* 


WE understand that the University Regents have requested the 
Secretary of War to appoint Gen. J. 8. Brisbin as Military Professor 
at the University. 


Rev. T. J. MorGAN, late Principal of the State Normal School, 
has been made a “D. D.” by the University of Chicago, in the Theo- 
logical Department of which he is now a professor. 


THe University graduates of 73 and ’74 met at Lincoln, June 
24th, and organized themselves into an Alumni Association. J. 8. 
Dales was elected President, and F. P. Hurd, Secretary. 


Pror. I. W. CassELL, of Lincoln, who for the past six months has 
been endeavoring to fill the double office of City and County Super- 
intendent, has given up the task and removed to Illinois. 


AN institute was held in Madison County June 2d, 3d, and 4th, 
under the direction of F. A. Cogswell, Co. Sup’t. Dr. A. D. Will- 
iams and Rev. Mr. Little were present and assisted in the instruction. 


Pror. H. H. NicHo.son, the new Professor of Mathematics in the 
Normal School, is a native of Wisconsin, was educated at Antioch 
College, and has had a very successful experience as a public school 
teacher and superintendent. 


LixcoLtn.—The closing exercises of the High School occurred 
on Friday evening, June 25th. The graduating class consisted of 
Samuel English, Emma Funke, Theresa Graham, and Flora Alex- 
ander, all of whom are said to have acquitted themselves well. 





~ 
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TuE teachers of Webster County have organized a regular county 
association, and commenced the work of self improvement in a sys- 
tematic manner. Among other evidences of earnestness, they pledge 
themselves to support the TracnEer. ‘They have a live Superin- 
tendent in Webster and a number of equally live teachers. 


Ep. TEACHER :—I wish through the TEACHER to return the thanks 
of the teachers of Madison County to Prof. A. D. Williams and 
Rev. Geo. Little for their able instruction at our teachers’ institute, 
held at Norfolk, June 2d, 3d, and 4th. Although Madison County 
is in its prime yet, we are at work and think before loug you will 
hear a good report from us. F. A. CoGswELL, Co. Sup’t. 

OnE of our subscribers in Platte County writes us as follows: 

“T am very much pleased with the TeacHErR. I had no idea of 
such a fine magazine when I subscribed for it. The chromo one 
would have to pay as much for as the price of the magazine. Every 
copy of the TEACHER, after being read by three teachers at our 
home is then sent off to New Hampshire for two more. All who 
read it are very much pleased with it.” 

Ed. Teacher :—Shall we not look hopefully to the future of York 
County schools? During the recent visitations of the schools I 
have noted with interest the following facts: 

There has not appeared evidences of sloth or indifference on the 
part of any teacher; on the contrary, many have labored most ear- 
nestly against very great disadvantages. A very large number of 
the teachers appear to be constantly on the inquiry, wishing to 
know more of the subjects to be taught, and to acquire a better 
understanding of improved methods of imparting instruction. 


T. A. PaARKINSON, Co. Sup’t. 


A sPECIAL MEETING of the Board of Education of the State 
Normal School was held at Lincoln, July 15th. Several applica- 
tions for the position of Principal were received, but the Beard not 
feeling entirely satisfied of the fitness of any of them for the place, 
it was decided to continue Prof. Wilson as Acting Principal until 
the right man could be found. é 

Henry L. Wagner was elected janitor, at a salary of $500 a year. 

The executive committee were authorized to employ an assistané 

teacher for the Preparatory Department at a salary of $600. Let- 


ters of acceptance were received from all the teachers elected at the 
last meeting. 
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CoLumsus, NEs., July 8, 1874. 

Ed. Teacher :—I send you $1.50 with which to renew my sub- 
scription to the TEACHER. It comes to me a very welcome visitor, 
and I should feel a great loss without it. I think the Tracnenr is 
just what youth should be—in a live, healthy, growivg condition. 
Of course it is by far the yowngest teacher in the State, yet I think 
we can class it among the Jesf. Let us hope it will continue its 
progressive course to a ripe old age. You can regard me as a sub- 
scriber for life ; so if I allow my subscription to expire, and fail to 
renew, you may know the reason, and can safely do my friends the 
favor of inserting my obituary. Respectfully Yours, 

C. L. HI. 
ABROAD, 

Axovt 1,000 bills went over to the next session of Congress. 

‘Tue National Educational Association will meet at Detroit on 
4th, 5th, and 6th of August. 

Ex-Gov. Cox of Ohio has been elected Pres’t of Antioch College. 
It is not yet known whether he will accept. 

TOLEDO proposes to exclude from her public schools the reading 
vf *the book commonly known as the Bible.” 

In Minnesota no one is eligible to the office of county superin- 
tendent who cannot obtain a first grade certificate from the State 
Superintendent. 

One of the members of the graduating class in the Boston Insti- 
tute of Technology is a Japanese youth, who in civil engineering 
holds the highest rank, and is second to none in English composition. 

Coox’s educational excursion party to Europe last summer con- 
sisted of 148 teachers, a. 27 different States. 78 of these 
were ladies without male escort. It was a very satisfactory trip in 
all respects, and only cost about half the usual rates. This year 
the same parties have already organized a similar excursion, which 
left New York on the 30th of June, in the steamer “ Bolivia.” 





Notice the new advertisement of Wilson, Hinkle & Co., in this 
uumber. 

Tne Nebraska agency of Appleton & Co. is now at Des Moines. 
See advertisement in this number. 

For $3.00 we will send the Tracngr and the Herald of Health 
++ vanr with a nremium of the complete works of Shakspeare. 
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LIST OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS OF NEBRASKA. 


COUNTY. 
Antelope, 
Adams, 
Buffalo, 
Burt, 
Boone, 
Butler, 
Cass, 
Cheyenne, 
Cedar, 
Clay, 
Colfax, 
Cuming, 
Dakota, 
Dion, 

Ik nige, 
Douglas, 
Dawson. 
Fillmore. 
Franklin, 
Gage, 
Hall, 
Hamilton. 
Harlan, 
Howard. 
Johnson, 
Jefferzon,. 
Knox, 
Kearny, 
Lancaster, 
Lincoln, 
Madison, 
Merrick, 
Nuckolls, 
Nemaha, 
Otoe, 
Pawnee, 
Pierce, 


Richardson, 
Red Willow, 
Sarpy, 


e, 


NAME. 
J. E. Lowes, 
A. HL. Brown, 
J.J. W. Place, 
D. C. Reed, 
R. R. Chess, 
W. J. Evans, 
U. W. Wise, 





Lewis M. Howard, 
D. W. Garver, 


James A. Grimison, 


Robert Robb, 
John 8. Orr, 
W. 8. Bates, 
John Cayton, 


W. H. Sengel 
John Dempster, 
Cc. B. Childs, 

di R. Little, 
John D. Hayes, 
J. T. Price, 

H. M. Luce, 
Il. N. Smith, 
Wm. Wightman, 
E. J. Fulford, 
B. Davis, 

F. P. Hallowell, 
L. B. Treeman, 





F. A. Cogswell, 
Chas. E. Mexd, 
J. B. Nesbitt, 

D. W. Pearson, 
H. K. Raymond, 
John M. Osborn, 
C. H. Frady, 
Chas. A. Speice, 
James Bell, 

F. M. Williams, 
G. B. Nettleton, 
D. W. McFarland, 
James McCreedy, 


ADDRESS, 


Juniata. 
Gibbon. 


Albion. 
Savannah. 
Plattsmouth. 
Green Island. 
Fairfield. 
Schuyler. 
DeWitt. 
Dakota City. 
Iona. 

Pebble Creek. 


Plum Creek. 
Ohiowa. 
Riverton. 
Beatrice. 
Grand Island. 
Lincoln Valley. 
Republican City. 
St. Paul. 
Tecumseh. 
Fairbury. 
Creighton. 
Lowell. 
Lincoln. 


Madison. 

Lone Tree. 
Nelson. 
Brownville. 
Nebraska City. 
Pawnee City. 


Columbus. 
Columbus, Platte Co. 
Salem. 

Indianola. 

Plattford. 

Pleasant Hill. 
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Saunders, C. M. Whitney, Cedar Bluffs. 

Seward, George B. France, Milford. 

Stanton, H. C. Sharp, Stanton. 

Sherman, J. Wesley Eady, Loup City. 

Thayer, W. H. Barger, Belvidere. 
Washington, Charles Cross, Herman. 

Webster, H. 8. Kaley, Red Cloud. 

Wayne, R. B. Crawford, Taffe. 

York, T. A. Parkinson, York. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


FOSTER’S CYCLPAEDIAS: I. New Crcropapia oF Prose ILLUSTRATIOXs, 
Adapted to Christian Teaching; Embracing Mythology, Analogies, Legends, 
Parables, Emblems, Metaphors, Similes, Allegories, Proverbs ; Classic, Historic 
and Religious Anecdotes, &c. 


Il. New Crctopzp1a oF Poertica ILLustrtions, Adapted to Christian Teaching ; 

Embracing Poems, Odes, Legends, Lyrics, Hymns, Sonnets, Extracts, &c. 

All other things beirg equal, he is the most successful instructor 
who is ready and happy in illustrations, Illustration in teaching was never 
more valued, perhaps, than it is now. The issue of these two large vol- 
umes and flattering reception given them, shows in some measure the esti- 
mation that is placed upon the illustrative part of teaching. Without 
question, books like these under consideration are of value to those who 
are careful in the choice and skillful in the use of illustrations. Mr. Fos- 
ter’s books are by far the best of their kind we have ever seen. Both 
works have excellencies that must win the favor of all desiring books of 
this class, The subjects illustrated in the volumes are numerous, the illus- 
trations under each subject copious. Each volume is complete in itself. 

Two other striking features of the works we notice: the excellence of 
the matter, and the arrangement of that matter for reference. Besides the 
alphabetical arrangement of the subjects in the body of the work, an 
index of subjects is added, thus making quite complete the facility of ref- 
erence. Published by W. C. Palmer, Jr., & Co., 14 Bible House, New York 


HAILMAN’s History OF PEDAGOGY is a valuable little book, giving in 
a cheap and convenient form much valuable matter relating to the history 
and philosophy of education, which would otherwise be inaccessible to 
people of limited means. It contains sketches of the leading educators of 
all ages, showing especially what each contributed to the general fund of 
pedagogic knowledge, thus making a connected outline of the growth of 
those ideas and principles which have led to the educational system of the 
present day, It can be obtained for 75 cents by sending to the publishers, 
Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati. 








